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Editor’s Note 


Awards for the 1952 essay contest conducted by the J. C. 
Nichols Foundation of the Urban Land Institute were an- 
nounced in June by Richard J. Seltzer, the Foundation’s 
Chairman. Sponsor of this year’s award was the Univer- 
sity’ of Kansas City. The general subject for the essays 
submitted by students of the University was “The Im- 
provement and Development of Community Life in the 
United States”. 

First prize was awarded to Hubert Kelley, Jr. for his 
essay “Disaster Rehousing’. This is a case study of the 
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ways by which two cities—Kansas City, Kansas, and Win- 
nipeg, Canada—went about finding shelter for evacuees 
from areas inundated by flooding rivers. Mr. Kelley’s 
essay endeavors to discover what means for cleaning up 
after a disaster are available to any city and to determine 
what new means should be made available in the future 
to such unfortunate communities for the broad purpose ot 
seeing whether a pattern for assistance to victims of catas- 
trophe could be developed. This prize winning essay, 
condensed somewhat, is published here on behalf of the 
J. C. Nichols Foundation. 


credit must be given URBAN LAND. 








Plan-itorial . . . 


The Air Invasion 


If you are a developer, builder, city official, urban dweller or believer in 
local self-government. read this Plian-itorial carefully, for it discusses a subject 
which can have a tremendous impact upon you and your city. 

In May this column carried a Plan-itorial which discussed the airport trage- 
dies in Elizabeth, N. J., with some critical comments on many of the present 
policies of airport locations and airplane flight patterns. Ordinarily we would 
now devote our attention to other matters—except for two major items. One is 
the release of the report of the President’s Airport Commission headed by Lt. 
Gen. James H. Doolittle; the other, a release by the Acoustical Society of Amer- 
ica of findings on what we may expect in the future from the jet plane. The 
implications contained in both reports are far-reaching—and disturbing—as to- 
gether they affect directly and violently the traditional American concept of the 
protection of property and the concept of local self-government. 





The Doolittle Report 


The Doolittle Report is without question a constructive and exceedingly well 
written document. In most of its major conclusions and recommendations, this 
writer has little to criticize in principle. The Committee has made a total of 
twenty-five major recommendations on improving airports and traffic. Briefly, 
the points of greatest interest in land use and planning are as follows: Integra- 
tion of municipal and airport planning; Establishment of effective zoning laws: 
Clarification of laws governing use of air space; Raising altitudes for maneuver- 
ing; Extending use of the single runway system; Reducing ground noise by 
various methods and minimizing flights over metropolitan areas. 

In our opinion, the report could have been more positive and have gone 
further than it did with respect to the noise problem, flight patterns, and airport 
location. 


The Invasion 


But. we feel that some of the long-range implications of the report out- 
weigh in seriousness the technical questions of nuisance and safety, for they 
appear to advocate the eventual removal from local and state governments their 
jurisdiction over planning and land use and the invasion by Federal control over 
large segments of our urban areas. In discussing the legal questions of airports 
under the heading, “The Airport as a National Problem,” the report says in 
part: (Italics are ours) 


“There is no existing legislation which would authorize the Federal Govern- 
ment to zone areas around airports. There is reason to believe. however, that 
the Federal Government. as a corollary to its authority to regulate interstate 
commerce and under its postal and national defense powers, has the power to 
regulate and to zone any airport engaged in such activities. 

“There are two basic issues involved in a discussion of the Federal power 
to zone area around airports; namely, (a) the scope of the power to zone and 
(b) the extent to which zoning requires compensation to private landowners. 

“It appears that unquestionably the Federal Government has the authority, 
through appropriate legislation, to control the height of structures or natural 
objects in an area surrounding an airport to protect interstate air navigation. 
It has been held that the Federal Government could utilize the power of emi- 
nent domain to acquire land for an airport since the construction of airports is 
a legitimate exercise of the constitutional power to regulate interstate commerce. 
It would follow that it has the power to zone to protect approaches to the air- 
port, or otherwise its power to build airports is rendered ineffectual. Similarly, 
if the Federal Government has the power to control interstate air navigation 
through the promulgation of rules of flight, etc., its power to zone around evist- 
ing airports not owned by the Federal Government would seem equally to follow 
because rules of flight will not foster the development of interstate air naviga- 
tion if obstructions can prevent the operation of such rules. Recent decisions of 
the Supreme Court which have recognized the broad sweep of the power of the 
Congress to regulate interstate commerce would support this conclusion. Verti- 
cal zoning once authorized by Congress and effectuated by a Federal adminis- 
trative agency would supersede and preclude State zoning of the same area. 

“A much more difficult problem, however, concerns the power to zone an 
area surrounding an airport in order to prevent it from developing into a resi- 
dential area. Since the primary focus here is on the protection of citizens re- 
siding near airports, zoning legislation would seem to fall more appropriately 
within the field of the State police power. From the (Continued on page 8) 
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COMUNITY BUILDERS’ 
COUNCIL TO MEET IN 
KANSAS CITY 

Plans are being perfected for the 
Fall meeting of the Community Build- 
ers’ Council in Kansas City, Missouri, 
in September. From present indica- 
tions, this session will be the largest 
ever held by the Council. Kansas City 
is the home of the famed Country Club 
District of John C. Taylor and the late 
J. C. Nichols. 

In addition to the regular plan an- 
alysis sessions for review of members’ 
projects, John Taylor, Chairman of the 
Board of the J. C. Nichols Company, 
is arranging a field inspection trip 
through the entire Country Club Dis- 
trict. This will give Council members 
an unparalleled opportunity to studv 
the District under the guidance of one 
of its founders and developers. 

The schedule of events is as follows: 


September 25—Executive session of 
the Executive Committee. 
September 26—Field inspection trip 
—Executive Committee and Com- 
munity Builders’ Council members. 
September 27-28—Plan Analysis Ses- 
sions. 
(These sessions are open to Com- 
munity Builders’ Council and 
Sustaining members only). 


Details of the program will be for- 
warded to all Council members shortly. 
If you have not already signified you: 
intention of attending the _ sessions. 
please do so before September 1. 


DISASTER REHOUSING 


By Hubert Kelley, Jr., University of Kansas City 


I, THE KANSAS CITY FLOOD 


By the twelfth of July, 1951, flood- 
waters of the Kansas River had already 
covered millions of dollars worth of 
Kansas property. A record June rain- 
fall had sent this normally slow, muddy 
river spilling over its banks in dozens 
of places. Thousands of acres of rich 
farmland were under water, as were 
large parts of the college towns of 
Manhattan and Lawrence, and of the 
state capital, Topeka. 

Before the twelfth, Army engineers 
at Kansas City had been optimistic 
about the adequacy of their dikes, but 
on that day they began to have some 
doubts. The dike that worried the 
engineers most was one protecting the 
Argentine Industrial District, a grimy 
conglomeration of railroad tracks, val- 
uable industries, and the shacks of 
Mexican laborers. 

Shortly after midnight, on the morn- 
ing of the thirteenth, a portion of the 
Argentine dike gave way. Minutes 
later, the river tore another hole, and 
torrents of water rushed into the area. 
Racing ahead of the flood, police and 
National Guardsmen evacuated the 
more than two thousand terrified peo- 
ple who lived on the bottom land. The 
levee was abandoned, and all disaster 
workers were transferred to the dike 
protecting Armourdale, another indus- 


trial area, directly across the river. 
Evacuation of Armourdale began at 
once. During the night more than 


fourteen thousand residents were re- 
moved to shelters on higher 
ground. At 5:20 in the morning, the 
flood crest finally hit Kansas City, 
Kansas, and Armourdale went under 
from ten to twenty-five feet of muddy 
water. 


mass 


Extent of Damage 


The flood struck both areas with un- 
usual force. Its turbulent current 
moved with a velocity of twenty-seven 
miles an hour. The toll in residential 
property was immense. In some blocks, 
it was impossible to distinguish the 
improved from the unimproved lots. 

Land use records indicated that 208 
structures had been completely washed 
away. Of the 3,244 dwelling units in 
pre-flood Armourdale, less than half 
could be repaired. Of 2,600 residential 
structures, 47% were condemned by 
the building inspectors. In the Argen- 
tine, all that remained of a Mexican 
settlement of two hundred families 
were three or four houses. Every unit 
remaining in either area was severely 
damaged. 


Armourdale 


Within the loop formed by the Kan- 
sas River as it turns north, flowing into 
the Missouri, is the industrial district 
called Armourdale. It was settled dur- 
ing the last century, and was one of 
the three communities which originally 
consolidated to form Kansas City, 
Kansas. A residential community lay 
in the center of Armourdale, com- 
pletely surrounded by heavy industry. 
It was this section which was demo!- 
ished in July, 1951. 

Armourdale was blighted before the 
flocd. Well over half of its dwelling 
units were substandard—69% of these 
had no private bath and another 40% 
had no indoor plumbing of any kind.! 
Most of the latter were located over 
already water and sewer 
mains, and, although it is a Kansas 
City law that homes so situated must 
be connected to mains, this had not 
been accomplished.? 

Although the tax rate was relatively 
high—7.91—the tax delinquency aver- 
aged about thirty per cent. Like 
blighted areas everywhere, Armour- 
dale had a high delinquency rate, and 
that meant more police protection was 
needed there, as was more fire protec- 


existing 


tion. The poor sanitary conditions 
meant higher expenditures for the 
Health Department. Rats were nu- 


merous. Population density was high— 
40 to 45 persons per acre near the cen- 
ter, dropping to 25 to 30 per acre near 
the fringes. 

To add to blight conditions, industry 
has, during the last decade, moved in 
on the edges of the Armourdale resi- 
dential community, and, at the time of 
the flood, several blocks of homes had 
been cleared for industrial expansion. 
All the homes were old, dilapidated. 
and crowded. Rents and _ property 
values were low. 

The 14,000 residents of Armourdale 
were not as poor as the condition of 
their homes might indicate. Over two- 
thirds of the family heads earned over 
$200 a month, and sixty per cent of the 
Armourdale homes were owner-occu- 


pied. (Over three-fourths of the struc- 
tures were single family detached 


dwelling units). Very few homes were 
mortgaged, and the liens on these aver- 
aged under $750. 


1 “Preliminary Report on the Proposed De- 
velopment of a Portion of the Armourdzle 
District of Kansas City, Kansas.” (Unpub- 
lished plan, prepared by the Redevelopment 
Authority of Kansas City, Kansas, September, 
1951). 


2 Personal interview with Elmer Harmon, 
Supt. of Sanitation, Kansas City, Kansas 


Over a third of the Armourdale em- 
ployed worked in the Armourdale in- 
dustries which surrounded _ them. 
Others worked in Fairfax, Kansas City, 
Missouri, and North Kansas City, Mis- 
sourl. Except for retired pensioners, 
unemployment was low. 


Argentine 
In the Argentine, standards were 
somewhat lower. Although owner- 


in the North Ar- 
gentine Mexican community, many of 
the homes were little more than shacks, 


cecupancy was 90% 


and the residents were often season- 
ally employed in the packing houses 
and on the railroads. Incomes were 
therefore lower, and the repair rate 
was negligible. Renters paid an aver- 
age of $18 a month in that district. 
Mexicans who could afford to pay for 
prcperty improvements were inclined 
to spend their money on other com- 
modities. 
Rehousing 

Emergency rehousing of the four 
thousand families made homeless by 
the flood was planned and adminis- 
tered by the Disaster Unit of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. Those families who 
were unable to find shelter with friends 
or relatives in Greater Kansas City 
were housed in seven school buildings 
in Kansas City, Kansas. The Salvation 
Army and other charitable organiza- 
tions assisted the Red Cros in provid- 
ing food and clothing for the flood vic- 
tims. The Mexicans were particulariy 
in need of mass shelter, for so much of 
their community had been inundated 
that it was difficult for them to find 
friends with homes still dry. 

After the extent of the flood damage 
became known, plans for temporary 
housing were made quickly. If the city 
were to provide a normal school year 
for its children, the exacuees would 
have to be transferred to other accom- 
modations by the middle of September. 
Already short of housing, Greater 
Kansas City could not offer enough 
suitable dwellings. 

At the time of the disaster, $800,000 
was in the Federal Public Disaster 
Fund, administered by the President. 
Immediately after the flood, Congress 
appropriated an additional $25,000,000 
for this fund. The law specified that 
the money could not be used for indi- 
vidual aids or grants, but only for tem- 
porary rehabilitation necessary to pre- 
serve life and property. 


Trailers as Temporary Houses 


Raymond Foley, Chief of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, set up 
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a committee to plan temporary housing 
for the families living in the school 
buildings. For a number of reasons, 
the committee decided to use trailers. 
First, inquiries showed that leading 
trailer manufacturers had large enough 
inventories to provide Kansas City and 
other flood damaged communities with 
sufficient trailers within two months. 
Second, HHFA had discovered that in 
the past so-called ‘temporary’ hous- 
ing had tended to become permanent. 
Third, the government would be able 
to salvage much of its initial invest- 
ment when the trailers were no longer 
needed in Kansas, and could keep the 
trailers in a pool for use in another 
U. S. disaster area.’ 

Trailer manufacturers were queried 
on prices, and it was decided that the 
government would pay a maximum of 
$3000 for each unit. Trailers were pur- 
chased complete with undercarriage, 
and pulled over highways to the dis- 
aster sites. 

The trailers were purchased with 
Public Disaster funds, but the city was 
responsible for the development of an 
adequate site. The trailers were leased 
to the city for one year. Kansas City 
officials created a five man committee 
to administer the trailer development, 
and the committee in turn hired 
manager and staff to oversee the work. 

HHFA officials specified that each 
trailer unit was to contain a private 
bath for its occupants, and running 
water. It was impossible to find a site 
for a thousand trailers which already 
contained such utility improvements. 
An abandoned golf course south of the 
Argentine Industrial District was fi- 
nally selected, and, at a cost of one 
million dollars, subsequently improved. 
City sewers, water mains and electri- 
city were provided. Tentatively, only 
800 sites were developed, which meant 
that in addition to the $3000 expendi- 
ture by the Federal Government for 
each trailer, an additicnal $2000 was 
spent on each site. Final cost per fam- 
ily for temporary housing—$5000. 

The city’s expenditure in site prep- 
aration is being amortized by the col- 
lection of rent from the flood victims. 
A trailer containing four beds costs 
$30 per month; the six bed size, $33; 
the eight bed, $40, and extra shells for 
sleeping only, $10 apiece. 


Tenant Applications 


To enable the city to estimate the 
number of trailers needed for the proj- 
ect, applications for temporary housing 
were taken late in July. Since there 


3 From testimony by Raymond Foley, Ad- 
ministrator, HHFA, before the Committee on 
Appropriations, U. S. Senate, 82nd Congress, 
on October 10, 1951. 
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was no precedent for temporary hous- 
ing of this type, the trailer committee 
had to guess at the number of appli- 
cants who would actually show up two 
months later. It guessed that half of 
them would, and ordered 850 trailers. 
The following week an additional flurry 
of applications brought the total appli- 
cants to 1900. An additional 100 trail- 
ers were ordered. 

Only those persons who had _ lost 
their homes in the Kansas City flood, 
and who were unable to find adequate 
rehousing elsewhere in the city, were 
allowed to apply for trailers. The Red 
Cross had, during the first month after 
the flood, helped many families to buy 
or rent property in other communities, 
and most single persons and families 
of two had already been relocated. 
The trailer committee ruled, therefore, 
that only families of three or more 
would be admitted to the trailer de- 
velopment. 

On September 15, 1951, the trailer 
camp was opened, and the manager 
and his staff braced themselves for the 
task of helping hundreds of families 
to get settled and oriented. Fifty fam- 
ilies moved in on the first day. During 
the following month, only seventy more 
families arrived. The order for one 
hundred additional trailers was hastily 
cancelled. 

During November, families moved 
into the trailers in larger numbers, and 
by the end of that month over four 
hundred units were occupied. Once 
again, applicants diminished. In De- 
cember, rulings were relaxed to allow 
“indirect flood victims” to rent trailer 
housing. An indirect flood victim was 
defined as a person who was renting 
property before the flood, only to be 
evicted after the flood when his home 
was sold to a real flood victim. By 
March, almost 800 trailers were occu- 
pied. In April, the manager had a 
waiting list of 150 families. 

The manager of the trailer campy 
suspects that many families which 
found other housing immediately after 
the disaster, were forced to move in 
early 1952. Public spirited citizens and 
landlords were moved by sympathy 
during the flood, and allowed families 
with children to rent their property. 
After six months, their sympathy had 
worn thin, and they forced flood fam- 
ilies to move to the trailers. It is, of 
course, difficult to determine how much 
of the increase is due to this cause, 
and how much to the admittance of 
“indirect” flood victims. 


Trailer City 


One thing is certain, however. Trailer 
City has been unpopular with the ma- 
jority of flood evacuees from the first. 


There are several reasons for this. 
Some people felt that the rents were 
too high. Others foresaw transporta- 
tion difficulties. There was no bus 
service within nine blocks of the trailer 
camp. Roads were unpaved in spots, 
and spotted with chuckholes. Families 
without automobiles preferred housing 
nearer their jobs, even if it meant sub- 
standard housing. Families with sev- 
eral children dreaded the prospect of 
crowded trailer living. 

Around 140 families who moved into 
trailers had moved out again by March 
12th. During the winter, in particular, 
a trailer is a maddeningly small place 
for a family of six, and no community 
building of any sort was built for the 
housing area. The children have been 
attending school for but a half day— 
the shortage of schools has forced them 
to attend in two shifts, transported by 
school bus. For the rest of the day, 
they play where they can over the 
muddy 88 acre site of the Trailer City. 
The only buildings besides the trailers 
on or near the site are a grocery store 
and a launderette. There is such a 
desperate need for a community center 
that it should have been planned into 
the original project. 


Steps to Permanent Rehousing 

Steps to provide permanent rehous- 
ing for flood victims were taken by 
several agencies. The Red Cross, in 
addition to providing mass shelters, 
made direct grants to many families 
for the purpose of repairing and re- 
building their homes. These payments 
were made on the basis of need rather 
than actual damage. 

In addition to the grants made by 
the Red Cross for rebuilding in the 
flooded areas, the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation made several hun- 
dred loans to small business men and 
property owners in Armourdale. All 
loans were for ten years at three per 
cent interest. With this assistance. 
houses were reappearing throughout 
Armourdale by early 1952. 


Redevelopment Plan 


Soon after the flood, the City Planner 
of Kansas City, Kansas devised a plan 
for permanent rehousing under pro- 
visions of Title I of the National Hous- 
ing Act of 1949. Title I provisions 
would enable Kansas City to clear 
Armourdale of its wreckage, and re- 
place it with good housing. 

In general, the plan provided for an 
intensively developed, highly protected 
residential island, completely — sur- 
rounded by the industries in which a 
large percentage of the residents would 
be employed. Prevailing winds would 
keep unpleasant fumes, from such 
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heavy industries as soap plants, away 
from the island. 

The housing itself would consist of 
eleven fourteen-story apartment build- 
ings (for rent) and more than 850 du- 
plexes (for sale). All structures would 
make use of the already existing un- 
derground utility systems, and no main 
systems would have to be moved for 
the execution of such a plan. Green 
buffer strips would surround the area, 
hiding the industry from view. 

In public hearings, local Armourdale 
leaders loudly opposed the plan. Most 
of them wanted Armourdale rebuilt 
“just the way it Was before the flood.” 
To many who lived in single family 
homes before the flood, plans for apart- 
ments were disappointing. In order to 
measure public opinion more accu- 
rately, a Community Studies project 
was undertaken. The results of this 
comprehensive survey demonstrated 
that over 1400 Armourdale families 
wanted to return to Armourdale. Only 
those with an income of more than 
$200 per month were counted, for plan- 
ners did not anticipate building units 
to rent for less than $50 per month. 
Only about half of these families 
wanted to return if the area were re- 
developed according to the plan, how- 
ever. 

An additional survey was made 
among non-Armourdale residents who 
worked in Armourdale industries. Re- 
sults showed that 530 of these workers 
would be interested in moving to a re- 
developed Armourdale, and that 430 
were undecided. Planners felt that 
the study showed they could count on 
at least 1200 families who could afford 
such housing, and went ahead with the 
plans. 

There are several advantages of the 
plan. It would provide adjacent heavy 
industries with a stable supply of labor. 
It would provide the workers with 
wholesome, attractive living condi- 
tions, while reducing their transporta- 
tion problem. The city would regain 
its property tax income from this area. 

There are two major disadvantages 
of the plan. Nothing has yet been done 
to prevent the whole community from 
being flooded again. All that the engi- 
neers could promise the Redevelop- 
ment Authority at the time the plan 
was submitted to Washington was “the 
same degree of security from floods as 
existed prior to the July, 1951 flood.” 4 
And that protection was no protection 
at all! The failure to coordinate any 
kind of flood redevelopment progra:n 


4 Quoted from letter from Col. L. J. Lincoln, 
District Engineer, to Redevelopment Author- 
itv, Kansas City, Kansas, dated Septembe: 
22, 1951. 


with plans for future flood prevention 
is a serious one. 

The second disadvantage of the re- 
development plan is that it will not 
prevent future blight. The same social 
conditions will prevail in the new 
Armourdale as existed in the old. The 
same class of people will live there— 
people who, in the past, have spent 
money on everything except property 
improvement and repair. Notwith- 
standing the high percentage of home 
ownership in pre-flood Armourdale, 
property was allowed to gradually de- 
teriorate. It is significant that the 
leaders who denounced the redevelop- 
ment plan did not see anything wrong 
with the old Armourdale. Further- 
more, the area would still have been 
surrounded by industry, and this in- 
dustry had already begun to expand 
into Armourdale. 

On October 24, 1951, the Supreme 
Court of the State of Kansas ruled that 
the enabling act which allowed Kansas 
City to enter into rehousing agree- 
ments with Washington was unconsti- 
tutional, and declared the act null and 
void. The justices decided that the re- 
strictive population clause was not a 
natural one resting on a genuine and 
substantial basis. A motion for rehear- 
ing was refused. Subsequently, all 
plans to redevelop Armourdale were 
dropped. 

It is impossible for private enterprise 
to clear Armourdale by itself. The 
city cannot afford it. No state aid has 
been forthcoming. In the meantime, 
a few private citizens have managed 
to clear their lots alone, and, with the 
aid of Red Cross and RFC loans, two 
or three hundred families have re- 
turned to Armourdale. 

Amid the wreckage, the old Armour- 
dale pattern is again taking shape. The 
mixture of sub-standard residential, 
industrial and commercial is coming 
back. In addition, the dry debris, 
forming a continuous chain in some 
blocks, presents a new fire hazard. 
Piles of rubble invite exploration by 
children, with the resulting danger of 
puncture wounds and tetanus. The ex- 
tent of sewer seepage has not yet been 
ascertained. The one improvement in 
the area is that the rats were drowned 
in the flood. 


FHA Plans 


The Federal Housing Administration 
was working out its own plans for flood 
rehousing at the same time that the 
Kansas City planners were drafting 
theirs. Soon after the flood, Congress 
approved new legislation designed to 
encourage the construction of new 
homes specifically for flood victims. 
Section 8 of the National Housing Act 


was amended to permit FHA to insure 
100% of loans to flood evacuees for the 
purchase of new property. The down 
payment requirement in connection 
with FHA Title I loans was rescinded. 
Disaster victims were exempted from 
Regulation X, which restricts conven- 
tional building credit. 

With these restrictions lifted, FHA 
drafted a building program for the 
state of Kansas, called Plan 2400, which 
provided for the construction of 2,400 
single family homes for flood victims. 
Houses were to sell for not more than 
$7000, and the FHA would insure thirty 
year loans. No down payments were 
required. The monthly payment on 
such terms would be $47.50 a month. 

For some reason, the houses were all 
to be two-bedroom detached affairs. 
FHA felt that enough families would 
buy these houses to enable HHFA to 
close the trailer camp. 

Commitments could be issued for the 
2400 homes at any flood disaster area, 
according to the discretion of Ted Iliff, 
Chief Underwriter for FHA in Kansas. 
Accordingly, he allocated 1400 to Kan- 
sas City, and the remaining 1000 were 
awarded to builders in smaller com- 
munities. 

To be accepted for a commitment 
under the plan, a contractor had to 
show plans for an improved subdivi- 
sion, and have received the necessary 
building permits. No lots were ap- 
proved in areas which had been flooded. 
This meant that subdivision had to be 
developed outside Kansas City—to the 
west in Wyandotte County and south 
in Johnson County. And suburban de- 
velopment meant new sewers and 
roads. 

Contractors objected that they could 
not put in adequate roads and sewers, 
and still make a profit on $7000 homes. 
They asked the county and townships 
to assist them. However, many Wyan- 
dotte County residents, who owned 
property in more expensive develop- 
ments, felt that former Armourdale 
residents would make’ undesirable 
neighbors, and asked that their taxes 
not be used to assist them. 

The houses themselves are of frame 
construction, without basement, and 
with unfinished interiors. A few build- 
ers are including hardwood floors, but 
most of them are furnishing only the 
plywood base floor. Interior doors are 
lacking in most of them, as are doors 
for kitchen cabinets. Walls have been 
left unpainted, and sidewalks are lack- 
ing in a few. The purchasers are ex- 
pected to finish the interiors them- 
selves, and the absence of down pavy- 
ments will undoubtedly allow many of 
them to use their Red Cross grants for 
this purpose. The few families who 
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have thus far moved in have set about 
this completion very quickly. 

The program has its disadvantages. 
By relocating the Armourdale popula- 
tion outside the city, the labor supply 
has been farther removed from essen- 
tial industries. Lack of subdivision 
control so far could create new blight 
in the future. The worst feature of 
the program is that the size of many 
units is inadequate. Many flood evac- 
uees have Red Cross grants, and could 
afford to make down payments of 
$2000 or more on larger homes. If a 
two bedroom home can be constructed 
for $7000, then a three bedroom unit 
can be produced for $9000. As it is, 
those families which, because of their 
size, would normally have the most 
difficult time finding adequate housing, 
are receiving no FHA aid at all. 

By March 1, 1952, only 16 of the 
projected 1400 homes for Kansas City 
had been completed. Only 207 had even 
been started. Several builders seem to 
be unable to get started at all, and con- 
tracts will have to be reallocated. 


II. THE WINNIPEG FLOOD 


In 1950, during April and May, 710 
square miles of Manitoba were flooded 
by the Red River. A lake, twenty 
miles wide in places, stretched from 
the town of Emerson, on the Interna- 
tional border, sixty miles north to the 
suburbs of Winnipeg. From this area, 
80,000 people were evacuated, and more 
than 10,000 homes in the were 
damaged or destroyed. 

Early in the flood, a regional com- 
mission was appointed jointly by the 
Government of Canada and the Prov- 
incial Government of Manitoba. Its 
job was to determine the cost of fight- 
ing the flood, the extent of flood dam- 
age, the cost of emergency relief, and 
the cost of precautions against new 
floods. While the commission was mak- 
ing its investigation, a number of or- 
ganizations were coordinatin 
forts to provide emergency housing for 
fiood victims. 

During the night of May 5, two of the 
dikes protecting Greater Winnipeg 
were breached, and one residential sec- 
tion of the city went under water. The 
following morning, the City Council 
formed a number of flood control de- 
partments, one of which, Emergency 
Housing, was charged with evacuating 
and sheltering flood victims in Greater 
Winnipeg. 


area 


o their ef- 
oorainatin g their e 


Use of Private Homes 


To avoid duplication of effort, the 
supervisor of Emergency Housing ex- 
plained his plans to local Red Cross 
officials, and it was agreed that his de- 
partment would assume all responsibil- 
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ity for Winnipeg evacuees, while the 
Red Cross would be responsible for the 
rural areas, and for all transportation 
arrangements. 

Emergency Housing broadcast an ap- 
peal to the residents of unthreatened 
sections of Winnipeg to register with 
that agency the accommodations they 
could offer to flood evacuees in their 
own homes. It was made clear that 
no rents were to be charged flood vic- 
tims for such temporary housing. Com- 
munity buildings were also registered, 
but the policy of Emergency Housing 
was to avoid mass shelters if at all 
possible, and to place flood families in 
private homes. Host families were to 
be of similar social background to their 
guests.” 

The following day, Flood Control 
warned that other dikes were severely 
weakened, and ordered Emergency 
Housing to evacuate five residential 
sections. Volunteer drivers picked up 
names and addresses of host families at 
Housing Headquarters, picked up flood- 
threatened families, and delivered 
them to their temporary homes. Using 
this direct procedure, 7,500 families 
were evacuated and sheltered in twelve 
hours. 

During the next twenty-four hours, 
two nearby municipalities, Fort Garry 
and St. Vital, were inundated, and 
Emergency Housing brought the resi- 
dents of those cities into Winnipeg. 
Twenty-thousand people were removed 
from St. Vital alone. Accommodation 
for most of these families was found in 
private homes, but a few of the largest 
ones were housed in mass _ shelters. 
The Red Cross and the Public Welfare 
Department of the city provided the 
needy with emergency funds to carry 
them through the crisis. 

The use of private homes for emer- 
gency housing was, on the whole, suc- 
cessful. Twice as many homes were 
offered as could be used, and many 
more offers poured in from other cities. 
Only a few families were unable to 
make satisfactory adjustments in thei 
temporary homes, and these were 
transferred to mass shelter. Unless : 
fiood victim offered to help pay his own 
expenses, all costs of caring for them 
were borne by private citizens. After 
two months, most of the evacuees had 
returned to their own communities. 

The regional commission, meanwhile, 
reported to the Province that flood 
damage to private homes was ex- 
tremely serious, and that some-sort of 
financial assistance would have to be 
given to owners of flood 
property. 


damaged 


*‘*Report of Winnipeg Emergency Housing 
Department 


Courage, Supervisor, Aug. 15, 1950) 


Unpublished report of William 


A Regional Board 


In Canada, matters of private prop- 
erty are under the jurisdiction of the 
Provincial Government, but the Gov- 
ernment of Canada agreed to bear part 
of the cost of rehabilitation, leaving the 
administration of the program to the 
Province. The awarding of grants and 
planning were to be carried out on : 
regional basis. 

The Red River Valley Board 
created to administer the joint federal- 
provincial fund. 


was 


The policy of the Board was to assist 
in restoring flood damaged property to 
approximately its pre-flood condition. 
Grants for this purpose were to be con- 
sidered the gift of the government. The 
Red River Valley Board was respon- 
sible for appraising the damage, but 
the responsibility for engaging contrac- 
tors remained with the owners of the 


damaged property. 


Financial Assistance 


Payments of grants were made di- 
rectly to contractors, except in cases of 
very small claims. 

Unless a dwelling unit was damaged 
beyond repair, a maximum limit of 
$3000 was set for any one award, and 
a limit of $300 for garages. Cases of 
excessive damage or complete destruc- 
tion were given special consideration 
by the Board, and higher awards might 
be made in such cases. To be eligible 
for any grant, a house had to have 
been “inundated directly by flood 
waters.” Applications for grants were 
the sole responsibility of the owners, 
and no applications were accepted after 
August 19, 1950. All awards were made 
on the same basis—appraised damage. 
Savings of the owners, cash, available 
credit—none of these were considered 
in making the grants. 

The unit cost method tended to favor 
shacks, and discriminated against bet- 
ter houses. If, however, owners com- 
plained, a complete appraisal was or- 
dered, and the amount of the grant was 
adjusted. A number of other difficul- 
ties arose as work progressed. There 
was an increase in the price of a few 
key building materials. Several own- 
ers showed a tendency to overdo re- 
pairs, and, in time, the efficiency of 
contractors and laborers decreased. A 
few owners and builders practiced de- 
ception. Finally, it was difficult to dis- 
tinguish actual flood damage from pre- 
vious deterioration. In light of all 
these problems, the Red River Valley 
Board increased unit approxi- 
mately twenty per cent. This increase 
was found to be adequate for actual 
costs. In areas where the homes had 
been completely destroyed, grants were 


costs 


‘alculated on_ present 
value less depreciation. 

The speed with which the whole pro- 
gram was executed may be judged by 
the fact that the program was com- 
pleted a year and a half after its initia- 
tion, and 9,440 dwellings and garages 
were repaired or replaced for $8,731.- 
348.57. In addition to the grants made 
by the Red River Valley Board, the 
Manitoba Flood Relief Fund, consisting 
largely of voluntary contributions, 
aided hardship cases to buy food and 
clothing and the essentials of personal 
property. 

III. CONCLUSIONS 

What happened in Kansas City? The 
Red Cross and the RFC financed re- 
building in the disaster areas. The 
HHFA and FHA promoted construction 
of new homes in any place except the 
disaster areas. The local government, 
in cooperation with another division of 
HHFA, planned to completely rede- 
velop Armourdale, necessitating re- 
moval of all structures rebuilt with 
Red Cross and RFC aid. The state and 
county governments offered no aid at 
all, and the supreme court made one 
rehousing tool useless. By April 1, 
1952, no new flood control measures 
had been approved by Congress. 

Net result at the end of eight months 
—sixteen small homes completed, some 
of them with outdoor toilets; scattered 
rebuilding amid the wreckage of Ar- 
mourdale, and a three million dollar 
trailer camp. 

Canada set a more modest goal—to 
bring flood damaged and destroyed 
property back to its pre-flood condi- 
tion. One regional board was created 
to administer the program for the en- 
tire disaster area, and the parent com- 
mission over the board was coordinat- 
ing its activities with new flood control 
measures. It the country eight 
million dollars for rehousing, but it was 
not wasted, and a year after the dis- 
aster the displaced of Winnipeg were 
back in their homes. 

This is not to suggest that Kansas 
City should have copied Winnipeg in 
every way. Some of the problems of 
Kansas City were peculiar to that area. 
But Manitoba accomplished one thing 
that disaster areas everywhere might 
study—it achieved a high degree of co- 
operation among all involved agencies 
and political sovereignties. It did this 
by developing a regional plan. Canada 
has demonstrated that a regional plan 
can be administered by truly regional 
representatives, and that while such a 
program must require federal financial 
aid, it can be controlled locally. 

In every instance, the men selected 
to head the various departments under 
the Red River Valley Board, and the 


replacement 


cost 


members of the Board itself, were fa- 
miliar with local problems, and were 
technically trained to solve them. They 
had the power to take direct action. 
All the federal government had a right 
to expect was a proper accounting of 
its grant. Nothing more. Municipal 
governments had a part in the program, 
and rebuilding in towns and cities was 
accomplished with the full cooperation 
of town planning agencies. Surely the 
success of the Manitoba experiment 
demonstrates that regional planning 
can be made to work without sacrific- 
ing the powers of local governments. 

In the case of Kansas City, and many 
other cities in the Mid-West, regional 
planning is a prerequisite to a large- 
scale rehousing program. Obviously, 
new housing should not be constructed 
on land subject to future re-flooding. 
The city itself can do nothing to pre- 
vent new floods, other than buildir 
barricades, and most cannot afford to 
do even this. States, too, suffer from 
a money shortage, and, furthermore 
rivers passing through several states 
cannot be controlled by the action of 
one state. The river basin itself is the 
area within which coordinated action 
must take place, and a regional author- 
ity with powers to act in a number of 
fields must be created if a section is to 
solve its flood problem. 


What To Do 


City plans for construction of flood 
rehousing should be made in accord- 
ance with usual principles of good mu- 
nicipal planning. An extensive market 
analysis should be undertaken, indicat- 
ing how many new dwelling units are 
needed, income and family size of vic- 
tims, areas of employment, number of 
children of school age, indebtedness re- 
sulting from the disaster, ethnic con- 
sciousness, and former density. If di- 
rect relief grants have been made, the 
number and size of these should be de- 
termined. Inasmuch as is possible, the 
survey should indicate the housing sen- 
timents of the flood victims, that is, 
where they would like to live and 
what type of dwelling unit they would 
prefer. With this information as a 
guide, it should be possible to develop 
an intelligent plan. 

The municipality should secure the 
cooperation of all agencies involved in 
the problem of flood rehousing, and 
that includes organizations such as the 
Red Cross as well as Federal bureaus. 
All possible means of financing 


new 
housing should be discussed and re- 
viewed. Federal aid in the form of re- 


development grants and public hous- 
ing assistance is already available to 
many cities. Cities themselves can en- 


courage private building and redevet- 


opment by using tax abatement sys- 
tems. Some states have redevelopment 
acts of their own. In those states un- 
hampered by an overwhelming major- 
ity of rural legislators, direct state aid 
grants might be secured. 

The relaxing of credit restrictions, 
and the purchase of long term mort- 
gages by FNMA can also stimulate re- 
housing programs. The contribution 
of roads and sewers by cities and coun- 
ties can further encourage new build- 
ing. Direct grants by the Red Cross 
and other relief organizations might 
make substantial down payments pos- 
sible. There are many means avail- 
able to finance new housing. The im- 
portant thing is to coordinate these 
means to one well planned end. 

These are the rules of planning a 
good city, whether there has been a 
disaster or not—subdivision control. 
strict zoning. consideration of causes of 
blight, neighborhood planning, and the 
consideration of the needs of people, 
and their ability to pay. If a city is 
already familiar with planning tech- 
niques, it will not find its disaster prob- 
lems overwhelmingly difficult. 

At best, it is difficult to recover frorn 
disaster. It takes organization, and it 
takes technical skill. Beyond these, 
two intangibles are necessary—courage 
and imagination. Often, a disaster as 
severe as a flood demands severe rem- 
edies, and that means altering public 
opinion by one means or another. 


EXPRESSWAYS SAVE 

People have asked whether express- 
ways were an extravagance or sound 
economy. This was true in Texas, 
where three years ago the State High- 
way Department launched a program 
to build multi-lane expressways from 
the outskirts into the hearts of the 
State’s four major cities. But now the 
State knows that the gas taxes paid 
by vehicles using the road amount to 
enough to retire the investment and 
pay for annual maintenance. The ac- 
tual use of the expressways built thus 
far (about half the initial program) 
proves that the original estimates on 
usage were on the conservative side by 
a wide margin. Saving in time by 
motorists entering and leaving down- 
town areas is an important factor in 
expressways. It is difficult to compute 
the money value of motorists’ time. 
But authorities agree it costs an aver- 
age of 2« per minute to operate a car 
and 5¢ for a truck, whether in motion 
or waiting for a go signal. At this rate, 
the $11 millions spent on the completed 
portions of the Gulf Freeway would be 
saved in about four years through re- 
ductions in vehicle operation 
alone. 


costs 
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THE AIR INVASION 


(Continued from Page 2) 


standpoint of the Federal Government 
such ‘horizontal’ zoning is not as clearly 
connected with the regulation of inter- 
state commerce as the restriction of the 
heights of buildings, except in an an- 
ticipatory manner. However, the Su- 
preme Court has gone to such extreme 
in validating congressional legislation 
pursuant to the power of the Congress 
to regulate commerce that there ap- 
pears to be a reasonably good chance 
that zoning power of this nature might 
be upheld.” (pp. 72-74) 

The implication of this statement can 
be more fully appreciated when con- 
sidered with the rest of this discussion, 
and with the further statement from 
the report that 


“Insofar as topography, present land 
use and economics will permit, the air- 
port should be as close as possible to 
the center of the area from which air 
traffic originates.” (p. 14) 

This origin is to a large extent from 
the hotels and air line offices in the 
heart of the city. 

Again, 


“For a predicted increase in landing 
speeds to 120-130 mph, the paths [glide 
angle] may be 20 to 30 percent flatter 
than those now encountered.” (p. 32) 

Present glide angle for transport 
planes today is figured at 1 foot rise 
for each 40 feet of horizontal distance. 


“These trends with regard to ap- 
proach and climb paths emphasize the 
necessity for the planning of larger 
clear and unobstructed zoned areas be- 
yond the ends of the runways.” (p. 33) 


We submit that the advocacy of the 
close-in port combined with that for 
larger, flatter approach channels, and 
the noise problem we are facing holds 
serious implications for the productive 
and efficient use and development of 
large segments of our cities. We also 
submit that if Federal zoning can be 
applied to areas around airports han- 
dling interstate commerce, it requires 
no great amount of legal rationalizing 
to make it apply to lands adjacent to 
highways, railroads, Federal reserva- 
tions, or any other use or facility in 
which the Federal government has an 
interest. 


Noise Nuisance Spreads 


The contributions made by members 
of the Acoustical Society of America 
are equally disturbing, but for differ- 
ent reasons. 

Many of the recommendations of the 
Doolittle Committee, constructive as 
they are, will apparently be erased 
when the jet plane replaces our pres- 
ent air carriers. The Acoustical So- 
ciety’s meeting in May brought forth 
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the fact that noise emanating from jet 
planes will reach irritation level over 
an area 20 times as large as that from 
which complaints now come, and that 
levels will increase as 
100 times what we now endure. 

Noise levels were described in terms 
of “sizable irritation’, “serious irrita- 
tion” and “intolerable”. As described 
by Dr. Leo Beranek of M.I.T., the con- 
ventional DC-3 (two motor transport) 
produces sizable irritation in an area 
two miles wide and eight miles long 
along the take off. This includes a 
somewhat smaller area of serious irri- 
tation. Today’s four-engine transport 
(DC-6, Constellation, etc.) produces an 
irritation area three miles wide by 13 
miles long. A six-engine jet transport 
will increase this area to four miles by 
24 miles (approximately 100 square 
miles!). A four-engine “turbo-prop” 
will further enlarge the area affected 
by about 28 square miles (4 miles wide 
by 32 miles long). The latter type on 
leaving La Guardia would blanket the 
entire city of New York and a large 
part of the suburban area with sizable 
irritation. 


noise much as 


A Noisy Future? 


In 1947, the Administrator of the 
C.A.A. made the statement that the 
National Advisory Committee on Aero- 
nautics had done extensive research on 
reducing airplane noise with the work 
being brought to the point of practical 
application, and that quieting the air- 
plane is something to be expected. He 
failed to say when. 

Yet we are now faced with a situa- 
tion directly opposite to that predicted 
by this official. A quick survey of 
committees, agencies and boards work- 
ing on this problem fails to reveal anv 
which feel we are nearer “practical 
application” than they were five years 
ago—at least insofar as commercial 
planes are concerned. It appears that 
einmpliasis is being placed on paiiatives 
rather than solutions based on proper 
arrangement of land uses, and on the 
removal of uses which interfere with 
the airport rather than removal of the 
airport to a location where it and its 
activities will not interfere with exist- 
ing development or the sound, stable 
expansion of our urban areas. 

It is our considered opinion that 
every land developer, investor and 
city planner should make himself heard 
individually and collectively on these 
matters. They affect not only the abil- 
ity to live in quiet surroundings and 
present a serious menace to health 
and safety, but threaten the whole 
concept of local self-determination in 
the planning, zoning and development 
of our cities. M.S.W. 


Planning Progress 1951. Annual Re- 
port of the City of Seattle City Plan- 
ning Commission, Seattle 4, Wash. 
April 1952. 32 pp. illus. 


The quality of the comprehensive 
planning being pursued by the Plan- 
ning Commission is so outstanding that 
attention was called to its high caliber 
by the ULI central Business District 
Council’s panel of members when that 
group met in Seattle. (See URBAN 
LANp, May, 1952.) This report by the 
Commission gives evidences for the 
basis of the Council’s earlier praise 
and attention. The Planning Commis- 
sion’s annual report is an accounting 
for its function as addressed to the 
Mayor and the City Council. But this 


report shows more than a routine rec- 
ord of one year’s work by a technical 


that 
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staff. The report 
is thinking in a way that anticipates 
the solutions to problems and the ac- 
complishment of answers well ahead 
of the plague that descends when in- 


difference stands in lieu of planning. 


Rural Zoning in the United States, Erl- 
ing D. Solberg, U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1952. 86 pp. 
illus., tables. 50c. 

For some time, there has been need 
for an up-to-date compendium on rural 
zoning. This booklet answers that 
need. With new areas of rural land 
use maladjustments appearing on the 
urban fringe, the future promises fur- 
ther adaptation of zoning principles to 
serve rural communities. New rural 
problems and goals call for new zoning 
techniques. Faint outlines of coming 
changes were observed by the author 
in the zoning enabling laws and ord- 
inances examined in the course of this 
study. Six gradations were observed 
in the manner and degree of control 
exercised by varivus 
character of local zoning regulations, 
ranging from merely granting permis- 
sive zoning authority to state-enacted 
zoning ordinances. Data analyzed is 
itemized in the appendix and includes 
tables on the scope of regulatory pow- 
ers granted local units of govern- 
ment by states, types of zoning pow- 
ers exercised by county ordinances and 
uses permitted by county rural-zoning 
ordinances examined. In connection 
with rural areas and their protection, 
the author finds prohibition of nonfarm 
residences in agricultural zoning dis- 
tricts on the urban fringe, plus an im- 
position of a minimum to be applied 
in tract regulations, would tend to re- 
tard premature parcellation for non- 
farm uses. 
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